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FOURTEENTH  REPORT 


or 

THE  DIRECTORS 

OF  THE 


DUNDEE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 


In  no  former  year  have  the  Directors  undertaken  the  duty  of  reporting  to 
their  Constituents  with  feelings  of  greater  satisfaction  ;  for  never  had  they 
deeper  impressions  of  the  importance  and  growing  utility  of  the  Institution. 
In  respect  to  the  buildings,  they  were  never  so  extensive  and  commodious  ;  in 
respect  to  the  patients,  they  were  never  so  numerous  and  comfortable ;  in 
respect  to  their  occupations,  they  were  never  so  varied  and  salutary  ;  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  management,  it  never  wras  so  skilful  and  perfect ;  never  had  the 
Directors  less  desire  to  withhold  the  meed  of  praise  from  the  different  Office¬ 
bearers  and  Servants  ;  and  never  did  more  complete  harmony,  order,  and 
vigilance  reign  over  all  the  departments  of  the  Establishment.  In  giving 
the  account  of  their  services  during  the  last  year,  and  in  presenting  to  public 
view  the  present  state  of  the  Asylum,  the  Directors  will  confine  their  remarks 
to  the  four  following  particulars  :  — 

I.  The  Extension  of  the  Buildings. 

II.  The  Occupation  of  the  Patients. 

III.  The  Effects  of  Public  Worship. 

IV.  The  State  of  the  Funds. 

I.  The  Extension  of  the  13 uildings. —These  consist  of  a  new  airing  ground,, 
day  room,  and  pertinents,  -on  the  female  side  ;  the  fitting  up  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  or  Directors’  room  as  a  parlour  for  ladies  of  the  highest  class ;  the 
building  of  a  new  range  of  office-houses,  piggeries,  and  poultry  yards.  Those 
who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  former  state  of  the  buildings,  and  the  re- 
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strictions  in  point  of  accommodation  to  which  the  patients  had  to  submit, 
cannot  be  well  aware  of  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  use  of  these  addi¬ 
tions.  It  is  true  that  the  ladies’  parlour  is  at  present  unoccupied ;  but 
intimation  is  hereby  given,  to  those  who  may  require  such  accommo¬ 
dation  for  their  relatives,  that,  in  regard  to  privacy,  elegant  accom¬ 
modation,  watchful  attendance,  kind,  affectionate,  and  skilful  treatment, 
there  are  not  advantages  offered  any  where  superior  to  those  enjoyed  in 
the  Dundee  Asylum.  The  new  day-room  and  airing  ground  have  given 
increased  accommodation  to  those  who  pay  the  lower  rates  of  board,  and 
have  enabled  the  Directors  to  advance  another  step  in  the  classification  of  the 
patients.  Nine  spacious  airing  grounds,  with  the  adjoining  gardens,  walks, 
and  bowling  green,  give  such  scope  for  recreation  and  exercise  as  is  seldom 
equalled  in  any  similar  institution.  The  erection  of  the  new  offices,  and  the 
now  remote  situation  of  the  piggeries  and  poultry  yards,  have  very  materially 
improved  the  cleanliness,  and  thereby  the  comfort,  of  the  whole  establishment ; 
and,  while  nuisances  have  been  removed,  the  welfare  of  the  patients  has  been 
promoted,  workshops  have  been  made  out,  and  the  apartments  which,  from 
necessity,  had  been  used  as  bed-rooms,  have  been  rendered  much  more  com¬ 
fortable  and  convenient.  A  considerable  expense  has  thus  been  incurred,  as 
the  subjoined  accounts  intimate,  which  is  not  very  accordant  with  the  state  of 
the  funds,  but  which  is  fully  justified  by  a  great  accession  of  comfort  to  the 
inmates  of  the  institution. 

II.  The  Occupation  of  the  Patients.— It  has  been  often  said,  that  if  a 
lunatic  is  ever  to  be  restored  to  the  use  of  reason,  he  must  be  treated  as  a 
rational  being  ;  for  we  cannot  expect  to  regain  the  use  of  our  faculties,  if  no 
opportunity  is  offered  for  their  regular  exercise.  Experience  shews  that  any 
■change  in  our  habits  is  generally  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  mental 
excitement,  which  may  be  either  salutary  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
temperament  of  each  individual.  Our  frame  of  body,  constitution  of  mind, 
and  the  condition  in  which  we  are  here  placed,  point  out  labour  as  a  duty 
inseparably  connected  with  our  present  state  ;  and  it  is  the  proper  and  well 
regulated  exercise  of  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  that  constitutes  the  health, 
comfort,  and  usefulness  of  man.  Rest  is  found  to  be  a  punishment  of  a 
heavier  and  more  afflicting  nature  than  labour.  Solitary  confinement  has 
been  proved  to  be  impracticable,  on  account  of  its  severity ;  for  the  mind 
either  sinks  into  despondency,  or  the  body  yields  to  the  power  of  death.  In 
a  retreat  for  lunatics,  there  must  be  nothing  that  bears  the  least  resemblance 
to  the  treatment  of  a  prison  ;  and  the  habits  that  prevail  in  an  Asylum  must 
approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  manners  and  pursuits  of  the  world. 
These  are  views  that  have  been  long  before  the  minds  of  the  Directors — but 
it  is  only  during  the  last  year  that  their  wishes  have  been  fully  realised.  The 


patient,  as  far  as  his  circumstances  will  allow,  is  now  restored  to  the  habits  of 
real  life.  Those  who  have  a  taste  for  reading'  are  supplied  with  newspapers 
and  books,  and  no  publication  is  withheld  that  can  contribute  to  harmless 
amusement  or  useful  instruction.  The  enlivening  influence  of  music  has 
also  been  employed  to  revive  the  spirits  during  an  hour  of  gloomy  weather, 
or  when  the  tedious  evenings  of  winter  necessarily  gave  interruption  to  active 
employment. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  public  Asylum,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
patients  have  been  accustomed  to  labour,  and  they  resume  their  avocations 
with  an  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  which  must  have  the  happiest  effect  on  their 
mental  and  corporeal  health.  However  ample  may  be  the  day-rooms — however 
extensive  the  airing-grounds, — yet,  if  the  unhappy  patient  be  confined  within 
this  limited  circle — with  few  companions  with  whom  he  can  communicate  in 
feelings  of  sympathy — the  same  objects  continually  presented  to  his  view — 
and  cut  off  from  those  exercises  with  which  his  comfort  had  been  associated, — - 
we  are  not  to  be  surprised  if  he  should  feel  heavily  the  tedium  of  life — that 
his  mind  should  sink  into  despondency — or  that  the  resumption  of  his  former 
habits  should  alleviate  his  burden — banish  those  thoughts  that  perplexed  his 
mind — and  serve  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  -the  means  employed  for  his 
restoration. 

Arrangements  have  been  formed,  so  that  each  Patient,  male  and  female, 
may  return  to  their  former  occupations.  On  the  male  side,  the  tailor  has 
more  customers  in  the  House  than  all  his  exertions  can  supply.  The  shoe¬ 
maker  has  laboured,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-patients,  but  his 
shoes  have  been  purchased  by  the  friends  of  the  Establishment ;  and  the 
workmanship  also  has  been  much  admired.  There  are  nine  looms  in  constant 
employment ;  and  as  one  workman  relieves  another  at  stated  intervals,  the 
labour  never  becomes  irksome  or  unpleasant.  Several  of  the  Patients  have 
likewise  acquired  considerable  dexterity  in  the  manufacture  of  door  mats  and- 
mattrasses.  Some  of  these  articles  have  already  been  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  House,  and  a  farther  supply  will  be  provided  if  the  public  will  give 
encouragement  to  this  branch  of  trade.  In  weather  which  does  not  admit 
of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  the  patients  are  sometimes  employed  in  teasing 
hemp  and  ropes  ;  and  though  the  employment  be  tedious  and  uninteresting, 
yet  it  has  been  found  to  be  a  happy  substitute  for  complete  idleness  and 
vacuity.  In  an  extensive  establishment,  there  must  be  daily  services  to 
perform, — such  as  pumping  water,  carrying  coals,  cleaning  and  whitewashing 
the  rooms  ;  and  these  exercises  afford  a  constant  resource  against  the  influence 
of  languor  and  ennui.  The  formation  of  a  washing-green,  a  new  airing- 
ground,  and  alterations  on  the  old  ones,  opened  up  a  new  source  of  recreation 
to  the  patients  during  the  last  spring.  It  may  likewise  be  mentioned,  that 
some  of  them  have  been  permitted  to  go  several  miles  beyond  the  premises, 
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to  prepare  gravel  for  the  walks.  But  the  grand  field  of  operation  is  the 
garden  and  adjoining  grounds  ;  and  there  are  to  be  seen,  at  the  proper  seasons, 
in  well  organized  bands,  the  inmates  of  the  establishment  sowing  and  planting, 
digging  and  raking,  hoeing  and  wheeling,  with  a  calmness  and  decorum 
undistinguished  from  the  scenes  of  common  life. 

But  though  the  field  be  not  quite  so  extensive  on  the  female  side,  yet  there 
the  spectacle  is  equally  inviting  and  attractive.  The  kitchen,  laundry,  W'ashing- 
house,  and  the  extraordinary  neatness  which  is  universally  admired  throughout 
all  the  departments  of  this  establishment,  afford  considerable  scope  to  female 
industry.  Many  ply  at  the  wheel  with  that  activity  and  diligence  which  they 
had  acquired  when  they  derived  from  this  exercise  the  means  of  their  subsis¬ 
tence  ;  and  a  workshop  is  now  erecting,  to  give  employment  to  those  who  had 
been  formerly  engaged  in  manufacturing  pursuits.  The  needle,  however,  is 
the  instrument  most  congenial  to  female  taste  ;  and  knitting  also  is  an  exercise 
in  which  many  of  them  are  not  unwilling  to  beguile  their  lonely  hours.  The 
higher  classes  amuse  themselves  with  fancy  work.  Some  are  readily  induced 
to  make  for  themselves  different  articles  of  dress  ;  others  labour  as  cheerfully 
for  the  public  benefit ;  and  not  only  has  a  plentiful  supply  of  female  clothing 
been  provided,  but  the  contract  for  furnishing  shirts  for  the  males,  has  been 
suspended  by  the  industry  excited  within  the  House.  The  subjoined  list  will 
illustrate  this  statement,  and  shew  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  employment 
of  the  patients,  and  the  quantity  of  work  executed  by  them  in  the  course  of 
the  last  year. 

The  Directors  are  not  aware  that  these  exercises  have  been  introduced  into 
any  institution  to  so  great  an  extent  as  into  the  Dundee  Asylum  ;  and  it  is 
with  much  satisfaction  that  they  announce  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  it 
happens  not  unfrequently,  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  patients,  not  a 
single  individual  is  to  be  found  subjected  to  any  restraint  whatever,  but  that 
all  of  them  are  pursuing,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  those  avocations  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  during  the  period  of  health.  The  picture  has  lost  much 
of  its  repulsive  aspect — in  many  points  of  view,  it  is  most  interesting  and 
attractive.  The  cell  is  abandoned,  the  chain  is  burst,  the  frown  of  the 
keeper  is  changed  into  an  expression  of  satisfaction,  the  tone  of  command  has 
passed  into  the  voice  of  companionship,  while  keeper  and  patient  join  hand  to 
hand  in  the  same  task,  and  unite  their  spirits  in  the  same  pursuits. 

The  effect  of  these  exercises  is  apparent  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  this 
establishment.  The  condition  of  the  patient  has  been  greatly  ameliorated  ; 
his  cure  is  more  effectually  promoted  ;  his  labour  has  been  a  source  of 
considerable  emolument  during  the  last  year,  and  may  in  future  be  considered 
as  constituting  a  permanent  portion  of  the  revenue  of  this  institution.  These 
are  results  that  will  be  hailed  by  every  one  as  most  salutary  and  beneficial. 
Who  can  fail  to  be  pleased  with  seeing  the  prisoner  in  the  enjoyment  of 


freedom,  the  languor  of  idleness  converted  into  the  cheerfulness  of  activity, 
and  a  permanent  source  of  income  opened  up  to  an  institution  labouring 
under  pecuniary  difficulties  ?  In  these  improvements  the  Directors  claim  no 
farther  praise,  than  giving  a  willing  and  cordial  assent  to  their  introduction  ; 
to  the  Superintendent  and  Matron,  by  whom  they  were  suggested,  and  by 
whose  care  and  activity  they  have  been  carried  into  effect,  is  justly  due  all 
the  credit,  and  all  the  rewrard. 

III.  The  Effects  of  the  Introduction  of  Public  Worship. — Previous  to 
experience,  there  was  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  intro¬ 
ducing  public  worship  into  any  Asylum,  and  the  objections  to  the  measure 
must  have  preponderated  in  the  public  mind ;  for  it  is  only  at  a  recent  period 
that  the  high  privilege  of  joining  with  his  brethren  in  religious  exercises  was 
permitted  to  any  person  subject  to  insanity.  The  objections,  however,  must 
have  been  grounded  upon  partial  views  of  our  nature — they  did  not  refer  to 
all  the  principles  of  our  constitution.  We  all  acknowledge  that  man  is  a 
being  endowed  with  social  feelings — he  is  born,  he  lives,  and  he  dies,  in 
society — and,  depending  on  the  aid,  service,  and  friendship  of  our  fellow-men, 
in  infancy,  in  youth,  in  manhood,  and  in  old  age,  we  are  linked  together  with 
our  brethren  by  ties  of  the  most  close  and  tender  affection.  Man  in  solitude 
is  not  in  his  proper  element, — his  character  is  not  developed ;  because  there 
is  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of  those  affections  by  which  he  is  linked,  or  the 
discharge  of  those  duties  he  owes  to  his  fellow-men. 

Man  is  also  endowed  with  moral  principles.  These  are  an  essential  part  of 
our  constitution  ;  and,  in  whatever  age  or  country  he  lives — whether  he  roams 
as  a  savage  in  the  desert,  or  tastes  the  refinements  of  civilized  life — he  is  found 
engaged  in  some  act  of  worship,  and  acknowledging  his  dependence  on  superior 
power.  The  inhabitants  of  Scotland  are  early  accustomed  to  moral  training  ; 
their  religious  principles  are  exercised  in  childhood  ; — and  they  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  God,  to  behold  every  event  directed  by  His  pro¬ 
vidence,  and  rest  all  their  hopes  on  his  mercy  in  Christ, — feel  the  sacredness  of 
the  obligation  of  meeting  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week — of  solemnizing 
that  day  in  wrhich  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead, — and  when  it  is  no  longer 
said  unto  them,  “  Go  up  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  ” — when  they  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  join  their  voice  in  the  song  of  praise — when  their  ear  no 
longer  listens  to  the  joyful  sound, — this  restriction  is  often  felt  as  a  grievance 
to  the  afflicted  spirit,  and  aggravates  any  burden  by  which  we  may  be 
oppressed.  As  many  of  the  inmates  of  this  Asylum,  on  their  silent  and 
cheerless  Sabbaths,  like  the  Jewish  captives  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  sat  down 
and  wept  when  they  remembered  their  Zion  ;  and  as  public  worship  had  been 
introduced  with  the  happiest  effect  into  similar  institutions,  the  Directors  bad 
no  hesitation  in  adopting  their  resolution  on  this  subject,  but  were  prevented 


for  a  time,  by  the  scantiness  of  their  funds,  from  the  accomplishment  of 
their  wishes ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  only  a  temporary  accommodation  that  they  have 
been  hitherto  able  to  provide  ;  for  the  building  of  a  chapel  must  yet  be 
reserved  for  a  more  flourishing  state  of  the  institution.  Though  the  members 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Dundee  preached  in  the  House  so  early  as  June  1831, 
it  was  only  about  the  beginning  of  1833  that  a  regular  chaplain  was  appointed  ; 
and  whoever  has  witnessed  the  preparation  made  by  the  patients  for  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  chapel — the  solemn  demeanour  and  strict  decorum  observed  during 
the  whole  of  the  service — the  close  attention  paid  to  the  words  of  the  preacher 
— and  one  of  the  patients  occasionally  officiating  as  precentor  with  becoming 
propriety  and  tasteful  execution, — will  contemplate  the  picture  with  feelings 
of  the  deepest  interest,  and  fondly  hope  that  the  swelling  notes  that  delight 
the  ear,  have  proceeded  from  lips  which  God  has  touched ;  and  the  words 
listened  to  with  such  attention,  have  been  embraced  by  those  whose  heart  has 
felt  the  powrer  of  divine  truth.  The  day  of  rest  is  now  distinguished  and 
enjoyed  by  the  patient :  instead  of  the  hoe  and  the  spade,  there  is  put  into 
his  hand  the  book  of  God ;  the  exercises  of  public  worship  solemnize  the 
remaining  hours  of  the  Sabbath,  and  lead  the  mind  of  the  patient  in  a  train  of 
calm  and  holy  meditation,  which  other  means  would  ineffectually  produce. 

As  there  are  certain  axioms  that  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  man  of  a 
sound  mind,  so  there  are  certain  moral  truths  that  must  make  an  impression 
upon  the  heart  of  every  man  who  will  act  a  becoming  part,  either  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  society,  or  as  an  immortal  being.  If  we  lose  sight  of  our  accountable¬ 
ness, — free  ourselves  from  those  obligations  which  arise  from  the  belief  of  a 
future  state  of  existence, — we  will  plunge  into  excesses,  which  not  only  blunt 
the  moral  principle,  but  derange  the  intellectual  faculties  with  which  we  are 
endowed.  There  is  a  derangement  of  moral  principle,  as  well  as  of  intellect. 
There  is  a  derangement  arising  from  pride,  or  even  from  the  undue  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  any  evil  passion.  There  is  a  disorder  in  the  whole  inward  frame, 
proceeding  from  the  excessive  gratification  of  any  irrational  propensity. 

It  is  well  known  that  insanity  is  frequently  the  effect  of  intemperance ;  and 
there  are  cases,  it  is  believed,  in  every  Asylum,  of  persons  who  cannot  refrain 
from  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  who  are  of  sound  mind,  when  under  restraint, 
but  who  are  subject  to  the  derangement  of  their  faculties,  when  they  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  indulgence.  If  it  is  from  the  want  of  moral  restraint  that  this 
unhappy  effect  has  been  produced,  how  desirable  is  it  that  this  influence 
should  be  increased,  and  what  means  so  effectual  as  bringing  the  mind  under 
the  power  of  religion  ?  If  every  Asylum  could  afford  a  course  of  moral 
training — if  divine  consolation  could  be  imparted  to  the  breast  that  has  felt 
the  arrows  of  affliction — and  the  influence  of  religion  communicated  to  those 
who  have  thrown  off  its  obligations,  what  powerful  cooperation  would  thus  be 
given  to  the  ordinary  means  of  cure ;  for  it  is  by  the  excitement  of  such  prin- 


ciples  that  we  promote  mental  health,  inward  peace,  and  the  hopes  which 
brighten  and  enliven  our  days. 

The  happy  effects  of  public  worship  have  been  experienced  not  only  in  this 
Asylum,  but  in  every  similar  institution  into  which  it  has  been  introduced. 
The  Reports  of  the  Glasgow  and  Lancaster  Asylum,  where  the  measure  has 
been  longer  tried,  still  speak  in  language  of  undiminished  approbation.  The 
experiment  in  the  Dundee  Institution  was  of  a  bolder  nature,  as  the  rules  for 
admission  to  the  chapel  were  more  general  and  comprehensive.  In  other 
Asylums,  epileptic  patients,  ideots,  those  under  constant  maniacal  excitement, 
those  who  have  disordered  ideas  generally,  or  on  particular  subjects,  espe¬ 
cially  in  regard  to  religion,  are  all  excluded  from  social  worship  ;  so  that 
scarcely  half  of  the  patients  have  been  thought  capable  of  joining  in,  or  re¬ 
ceiving  any  benefit  from,  this  exercise.  In  the  Dundee  Asylum  no  class  is 
excluded ;  and  though  there  must  necessarily  be  some  whose  state  of  health 
does  not  admit  of  attendance,  and  some  who  are  without  the  inclination — and, 
in  this  case,  compulsion  is  out  of  the  question — yet  upwards  of  three-fourths  of 
the  whole  number  regularly  assemble  in  chapel ;  and  it  is  found  that,  in  regard 
to  those  whose  temper  is  the  most  restless,  and  who  are  the  most  easily  ex¬ 
cited,  the  solemn  nature  of  the  religious  service  has  a  wonderful  effect  in 
subduing  their  irritation,  in  calming  their  minds,  and  composing  their  spirits, 
not  only  during  the  time  of  the  service,  but  during  the  remaining  hours  of 
the  day  of  rest.  Some  of  the  Directors  occasionally  join  in  these  acts  of 
worship ;  and,  while  they  take  a  deep  interest  in  exercises  conducted  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  remarkable,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow  men,  they  mention,  in  terms  of  unqualified  approbation,  the  pru¬ 
dent,  judicious,  and  solemn  manner  in  which  the  whole  service  is  conducted 
by  the  Chaplain. 

IV.  The  State  of  the  Funds. — In  no  former  year  did  the  Directors  appear 
before  their  Constituents  with .  their  minds  so  much  at  ease  on  this  point,  or 
with  such  sanguine  hopes  of  overcoming  all  their  pecuniary  difficulties.  It 

is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  this  institution  took  its  origin  in  public  spirit _ _ 

that  it  was  wholly  reared  by  the  hand  of  benevolence ;  and  it  will  not  be  dis¬ 
puted  that  the  sums  which  have  been  expended  on  it  are  highly  creditable  to 
the  charitable  feelings  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  original  plan  was  on  too 
limited  a  scale  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  increasing  population.  The  first 
projectors  of  it  never  imagined  that  such  numbers  would  have  claimed 
admission  into  the  House,  or  that  it  was  practicable  to  raise  such  sums, 
even  to  obtain  an  object  of  its  acknowledged  utility.  But,  though  the 
error  be  now  obvious,  it  could  not  have  been  decerned  by  human  foresight, 
and  has  been  committed  by  all  those  who  have  attempted  to  erect  an  Asylum 
in  similar  circumstances ;  for  all  such  establishments  have  to  undergo  a 
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similar  process  of  enlargement.  To  build  and  rebuild  is  an  expensive? 
mode  of  raising'  any  edifice  ;  but  this  expense  has  been  necessarily  incurred, 
from  events  that  were  unforeseen  and  unavoidable.  As  the  number 
of  patients  increased  gradually  since  the  opening  of  the  establishment,  the 
Directors  were  reduced  to  the  necessity, -either  of  closing  the  doors  of  the 
House  against  farther  admissions,  or  of  enlarging  the  buildings  to  afford  the 
requisite  accommodation.  Acting  in  behalf  of  the  public,  they  felt  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  institution  as  widely  as  possible,  and 
readily  adopting  the  alternative  of  enlarging  the  buildings  as  the  demands 
of  the  public  required ;  but  as  the  stream  of  beneficence  had  nearly  ceased  to 
flow  to  their  establishment,  the  means  of  building  were  to  be  procured  only 
by  borrowing,  and  a  heavy  debt  has  thus  been  contracted,  which  impedes 
their  exertions,  and  still  hangs  as  a  grievous  weight  on  the  institution.  An 
inspection  of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts,  subjoined  to  this  Report,  will  shew 
the  amount  of  the  debt  on  31st  March  last,  as  well  as  the  surplus  income  of 
the  bygone  year ;  and  as  the  surplus  was  never  so  great  as  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  as  there  is  a  farther  increase  in  the  present  one,  the  Directors 
hail  with  delight  the  prospect  of  surmounting  all  their  difficulties.  They 
are,  however,  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  must  not  slacken  in 
their  exertions, — an  enormous  amount  of  debt  is  to  be  liquidated — a  chapel 
must  be  erected — considerable  portions  of  the  plan,  both  on  the  male  and 
female  side,  remain  to  be  completed — to  a  number  of  the  patients  there  is 
afforded  even  now  only  temporary  accommodation,— and  the  lower  rates  of 
board  especially  ought  to  be  considerably  reduced.  It  were  most  desirable 
that  all  these  objects  were  speedily  accomplished.  To  attain  them  all  by  means 
of  the  surplus  income  is  a  distant  hope,  and  must  necessarily  be  involved  in 
some  degree  of  uncertainty.  There  is  no  institution  that  stands  more  in 
need  of  public  aid ;  and  there  is  no  channel  in  which  charity  can  flow 
diffusing  benefits  more  salutary  and  precious.  If  the  buildings  were  com¬ 
pleted,  and  the  debt  paid,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  board  of  the  patients 
might  be  reduced  «£  1000  a-year ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  degree  of 
comfort  such  a  reduction  would  impart.  In  parishes  where  there  is  no 
assessment  for  the  poor,  the  payment  of  the  board  for  a  patient  in  the  Asylum 
deranges  the  whole  plan  of  management,  and  introduces  a  compulsory  system, 
which  it  is  at  all  times  desirable  to  avoid.  Persons  are  thus  forced  on  the 
list  of  paupers  who  have  cherished  high  ideas  of  their  independence  ;  and 
many  who  spurn  the  thoughts  of  pauperism,  as  abhorrent  to  their  own  feelings, 
and  the  condition  of  those  from  whom  they  have  descended,  are  yet  forced 
to  submit  to  many  privations,  and  to  endure  severe  labour,  that,  from  their 
own  resources,  they  may  be  able  to  answer  the  demands  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum. 
A  lower  rate  of  board  would  alleviate  these  evils — would  oppose  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  poor  rates  in  parishes  where  they  have  not  been  established — would 
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extend  the  benefits  of  this  Institution  to  persons  who  have  yet  been  bereaved 
of  them,  and  thus  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  most  hapless  and  pitiable 
of  our  race.  Large  benefactions  have  reared,  and  even  endowed,  other 
Asylums,  and  have  placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  those  difficulties  with 
which  this  one  has  long  struggled ;  and,  while  the  Directors  acknowledge 
with  gratitude  the  donations  and  legacies  they  have  received — particularly 
during  the  last  year — they  have  also  taken  the  liberty  of  submitting  this  state¬ 
ment  to  the  public,  that  the  benevolent  may  be  aware  that  in  this  quarter  a 
donation  may  be  most  usefully  and  charitably  bestow'ed. 

In  concluding  their  Report,  the  Directors  cannot  refrain  from  again  advert¬ 
ing  to  the  beneficent  nature,  and  salutary  effects,  of  the  Institution.  How 
different  would  have  been  the  condition  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
patients  now  in  the  House,  if  they  had  never  received  any  benefit  from  this 
or  any  similar  establishment.  Some  of  them  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
under  the  care  of  friends,  but  would  have  been  themselves  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
tinual  excitement,  and  would  have  diffused  throughout  the  family  circle  irri¬ 
tation,  sympathy,  and  grief.  Others,  labouring  under  a  total  aberration  of 
mind,  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  vagrancy,  covered  with  rags  and  filth,  and 
in  the  utter  destitution  of  every  worldly  comfort.  Many — who  were  once  the 
inmates  of  the  Institution,  and  now  happily  restored  to  health,  and  discharging, 
with  credit  to  themselves,  and  wuth  benefit  to  others,  the  duties  of  society — 
might  have  been  in  a  state  of  confirmed  and  hopeless  lunacy. 

Some  of  the  most  active  founders  of  the  Institution  have  continued  to  take 
a  share  of  its  management,  and,  writh  undiminished  care,  to  watch  over  its 
interests, — they  experience  sincere  satisfaction  in  learning  that  the  Dundee 
Asylum  has  been  mentioned  with  unqualified  praise  by  some  eminent  writers 
on  insanity — that  it  attracts  the  eye  of  every  stranger — that  it  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  the  town  and  neighbourhood  that  gave  it  birth  ; — and  it  will 
be  the  latest  wish  of  its  Managers,  as  it  is  their  fervent  prayer,  that  this 
fountain  of  health  and  comfort  may  continue  to  flow  in  still  purer  and  more 
copious  streams,  to  alleviate  and  cure  the  severest  ills  of  human  life,  until 
man  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  present  wretchedness  and  sublunary  care. 

In  consideration  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  so  wisely  introduced, 
and  so  effectually  carried  into  execution,  the  Directors  never  had  more 
satisfaction  in  expressing,  as  usual,  their  cordial  thanks  to  the  Superintendent 
and  Matron,  for  the  deep  interest  they  take  in  the  we’fare  of  the  patients, 
and  the  unceasing  care  with  which  they  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
Institution,  —  to  the  Physician,  for  the  distinguished  ability,  experienced 
skill,  and  unabated  zeal  which  he  devotes,  especially  to  his  own  depart¬ 
ment,  and  also  to  the  general  management  of  the  House,  —  to  the  Treasurer 
and  Secretary,  for  the  accuracy,  attention,  and  fidelity  with  which  they 
discharge  their  respective  duties  ; — and,  while  they  beg  the  House  visitors  to 
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accept  of  their  best  thanks  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the  delicate  and 
important  trust  reposed  in  three  of  their  own  number,  they  cannot  fail  to 
express  the  gratification  they  have  experienced  from  the  commendatory 
remarks  of  the  House  Visitor’s  book  during  the  last  year ;  and,  while  the 
Directors  thus  bestow  their  high  approbation  on  the  order  and  discipline  of 
the  House,  they  feel  that  they  wTould  act  unjustly  if  they  withheld  the 
language  of  praise,  while  they  notice  the  good  conduct  and  becoming 
propriety  of  all  the  servants  of  the  establishment. 

June  16, 1834. 


ABSTRACT 


OF  THE 

MEDICAL  REPORT  TO  THE  DIRECTORS, 

lath  JUNE,  1834, 


Cases  remaining  in  the  Asylum  at  date  of  last  Annual 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Report,  17th  June  1833,  .... 

Cases  admitted  from  18th  June  1833,  to  16th  June  1834, 

65 

58  / 

123 

22 

18 

40 

87 

76 

163 

Of  whom  have  been  dismissed  cured, 

9 

8 

17 

improved, 

2 

6 

8 

Died,  •  »  •  •  • 

6 

4 

10 

Remain,  .... 

70 

58 

128 

Daily  average  number  of  Patients  in  the  Establishment, 

70 

58 

128 

It  will  appear,  from  the  Table  before  you,  that  ten  of  the  patients  have  died  in 
the  course  of  the  last  twelve  months : 

5  from  Apoplexy, 

1  Fever  and  General  Decay, 

1  Pulmonary  Consumption, 

1  Organic  Disease  of  the  Heart, 

2  Exhaustion. 

Those  who  died  of  apoplexy  had  been  long  afflicted  with  palsy,  epilepsy,  or 
some  other  dangerous  disorder.  One  of  the  other  patients  was  in  extreme  old 
age,  and  another  was  in  the  last  stage  of  decay,  when  they  were  brought  to  the 
Asylum. 

For  such  unfortunate  persons  we  can  only  afford  a  very  temporary  refuge,  or 
throw  around  the  bed  of  death  such  comforts  as  humanity  may  suggest.  Cases 
of  recent  origin,  and  susceptible  of  cure,  are  still  offered  to  us  rarely,  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  those  of  the  chronic  diseased,  or  incurable  kind.  Hence,  under  such 
indiscriminate  admission,  we  can  never  hope  to  obtain  brilliant  success,  or  reach 
that  elevation  in  the  comparative  number  of  cures,  which  some  Institutions  have 
been  able  to  attain,  by  the  fastidious  selection  of  their  cases.  We  have  had, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  returning  to  their  friends,  or  to  society,  seventeen 
patients,  in  perfect  health  and  sound  understanding,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year; 
but  all  of  these  cases,  without  a  single  exception,  were  of  recent  origin,  or  had 
not  existed  above  a  twelvemonth,  so  far  as  we  could  learn.  Some  of  these  were 
cases  of  unusual  interest,  from  the  severity,  duration,  or  peculiar  nature  of  the 
symptoms.  Several  of  our  former  patients  had  relapsed,  and  were>  sent  back,  at 
their  own  desire,  when  they  felt  the  approach  of  disorder  ip  their  mind.  It  is 
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too  often  vain  to  prescribe  rules,  as  vvc  are  bound  to  do,  to  the  patients  who 
leave  us  in  health,  or  recommend  to  their  friends  kindness  and  forbearance  to¬ 
wards  them.  For  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  come  into  operation,  in 
spite  of  every  precaution,  and  lead  to  that  consequence  which  we  have  so  fre¬ 
quently  to  deplore. 

Among  the  causes  set  down  in  our  records,  intemperance  in  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  is  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  the  last,  as  in  all  former  years,  since  the  open  -• 
ing  of  the  establishment. 

Out  of  542  patients,  who  had  been  admitted  since  May  1820,  55  males  and  21 
females  (total,  76)  have  had  drunkenness  assigned  as  the  cause  of  their  de¬ 
rangement.  Some  of  these,  no  doubt,  may  be  set  down  under  the  wrrong 
cause,  from  the  inattention  or  the  prejudices  of  their  relatives,  who  sometimes 
strive  to  conceal  the  predisposition  of  the  family,  by  holding  out  the  power  of 
some  external  cause,  and  are  not  very  accurate  as  to  the  facts  they  relate. 
But,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  extreme  height  to  which  this  appalling  vice  has 
been  carried  among  the  poorer  classes  in  this  populous  country,  it  is  surprising 
that  we  do  not  find  'greater  numbers  fall  under  our  care  in  this  place.  Surely, 
when  we  observe  the  functions  of  the  brain  so  terribly  disturbed,  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  so  much  hurried,  and  the  whole  system  so  violently  excited 
by  excessive  indulgence  in  liquor,  we  have  reason  to  be  astonished  that,  in 
every  instance  of  the  habitual  drunkard,  we  do  not  find  a  confirmed  madman. 
Yet,  if  we  except  those  who  are  strongly  predisposed  to  lunacy  by  family  taint, 
few,  in  comparison  wuth  the  multitudes  sunk  into  abasement  by  this  vicious 
habit,  fall  into  permanent  derangement.  Reason,  indeed,  for  weeks  together, 
may  be  driven  from  her  throne,  but  she  resumes  her  empire  during  the  inter¬ 
vals  of  respite  from  indulgence  in  the  intoxicating  beverage.  The  moral  tem¬ 
perament  may  be  laid  in  ruins,  the  affections  and  feelings  may  be  blunted  or 
almost  annihilated,  the  whole  character  of  the  man  may  be  changed,  and  his 
bodily  frame  may  be  tottering  to  its  fall, — still  his  intellect  may  hold  on,  and  life 
and  misery  run  their  fatal  course  together,  without  any  decided  form  of  unequi¬ 
vocal  derangement. 

The  delirium  tremens  of  drunkards  bears  a  close  affinity  to  madness  ;  and  the 
distinction,  so  important  in  questions  of  medical  jurisprudence,  is  often  nice  and 
difficult.  When  the  delirium  is  protracted  beyond  a  certain  period,  after  the 
immediate  cause  has  been  withdrawn,  true  mania  becomes  the  inevitable  and 
undoubted  consequence. 

In  this  table,  which  has  been  drawn  up  very  correctly  by  Mr  Mackintosh  from 
the  case-book  of  the  Asylum,  the  hereditary  disposition  to  madness  had  been 
well  ascertained  in,  at  least,  one  half  of  the  patients  who  have  suffered  from  this 
cause.  The  number  of  patients  admitted  within  the  respective  years  is  stated  ; 
and  those  whose  insanity  has  been  occasioned  by  drunkenness  are  distinguished 
by  the  letter  d. 


Years. 

Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Male. 

D. 

Female 

D. 

Total. 

D. 

1821 

oo 

28 

50 

6 

1 

7 

1822 

12 

12 

24 

2 

1 

3 

1823 

20 

12 

32 

6 

0 

6 

1824 

17 

20 

37 

5 

3 

8 

1825 

29 

23 

52 

4 

2 

6 

1826 

28 

29 

57 

7 

4 

11 

1827 

24 

10 

34 

2 

2 

4 

1828 

20 

15 

35 

5 

0 

5 

1829 

17 

14 

31 

4 

0 

4 

1830 

15 

18 

33 

3 

4 

7 

1831 

15 

18 

33 

1 

1 

2 

1832 

21 

16 

37 

4 

1 

5 

1833 

23 

24 

47 

2 

1 

3 

1834 

22 

18 

40 

4 

1 

5 

285 

257 

542 

55 

21 

76 
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According  to  the  last  Glasgow  Report,  out  of  437  males,  38*2  females  ( total 
819),  17  male  and  11  female  (total,  28)  patients  have  been  subjected  to  mad¬ 
ness  from  this  cause ;  whereas,  in  Liverpool,  according  to  the  Report  of  the 
Scottish  Temperance  Society  for  December  last,  out  of  495  patients  admitted 
into  the  Lunatic  Asylum  there,  257,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  known  to  have  lost 
their  reason  by  drunkenness. 

Kittridge,  an  American  advocate  of  temperance,  in  his  address  on  the  effects 
of  ardent  spirits,  alleges  that  no  fewer  than  one-third  of  the  persons  confined  in 
mad-houses  throughout  the  United  States  had  brought  insanity  upon  themselves 
by  the  immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

*  Out  of  1079  patients  admitted  into  Becetre  Hospital  at  Paris,  106,  or  very 
nearly  10  to  100,  have  been  marked  for  drunkenness.  In  another  Asylum  there, 
out  of  264,  26  are  given  as  the  number  who  have  fallen  under  insanity  from  this 
cause.  In  Ireland,  one-third  of  the  patients  have  been  said  to  fall  under  mad¬ 
ness  from  ardent  spirits. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad,  however,  this  distressing  cause  is  very  variously 
stated  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  must  vary  considerably,  according  to  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  local  circumstances  of  different  kinds. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  the  fair  sex,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  records  of 
Lunatic  Establishments,  are  not  exempt  from  this  awful  consequence  of  habitual 
or  reckless  intoxication.  Not  all  their  natural  modesty  and  reserve,  their  habits 
of  self-command,  nor  their  quick  sense  of  shame — no  restraints  of  virtue,  mo¬ 
rality,  or  religion,  seem  sufficient  to  guard  them,  in  too  many  instances,  against 
the  allurement  of  this  overwhelming  propensity,  and  its  baneful  effects.  '* 

Ever  since  the  commencement  of  this  charitable  Institution,  it  has  been  a 
favourite  principle  of  treatment  to  call  forth  the  active  powers  of  the  patients, 
to  enlist  their  faculties  and  native  energies  in  their  own  service,  and  to  provide 
for  them  every  possible  source  of  exercise  and  amusement.  This  principle  has 
been  uniformly  recognised  in  every  Annual  Report  on  the  condition  of  the 
patients. 

During  the  infancy  of  the  establishment,  little  could  be  done  in  this  way  ;  but 
after  it  had  grown  towards  maturity — after  time,  observation,  and  experience, 
had  gradually  unfolded  to  us  new  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  extended  our  means 
■ — the  scheme  of  labour  and  exercise  assumed  a  more  tangible  shape,  and  opened 
up  to  our  view  the  most  cheering  prospect  of  a  permanent  and  rational  system 
as  the  result  of  our  efforts. 

It  is  needless  to  advert  to  the  obstacles  which,  for  a  season,  interrupted  our 
progress,  or  defeated  our  best  endeavours  in  the  attainment  of  this  important 
object.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  state,  that  a  mighty  impulse  has  been  given  to 
the  activity,  industry,  and  enjoyment,  of  the  patients,  and,  consequently,  to 
our  success  in  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  their  illness.  By  a  liberal  and  enlight¬ 
ened  expenditure  of  late,  the  scale  of  our  operations  has  been  greatly  enlarged, 
and  the  style  of  management  has  been  improved  in  all  its  detail. 

With  the  extension  of  the  buildings,  the  whole  machinery  of  labour  and  em¬ 
ployment  has  been  put  into  more  systematic  and  compact  order  ;  so  that  the  plan 
altogether  has  been  found  to  work  admirably  well  under  the  direct  management 
of  Mr  Mackintosh  and  Mrs  Hunter,  whose  zeal,  diligence,  and  ingenuity,  have 


*  It  has  been  surmised  that  madness  is  often  not  the  effect,  but  the  cause  of  drunkenness, 
and  it  may  be  so  in  the  first  instance  :  for  some,  on  the  approach  of  madness,  may  seek  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  compose  the  troubled  mind,  by  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  quickly  fall  into  a  pernicious  habit ;  or  the  desire  for  these  stimulants  may  be  the  im¬ 
mediate  effect  of  that  singular  change  in  the  appetites  and  passions,  the  feelings  and  senti¬ 
ments,  of  those  who  come  under  the  dominion  of  insanity. 

There  is  a  singular  form  of  periodical  intoxication  which  bears  all  the  character  of  a 
periodical  monomania.  A  man  of  usually  sober  habits,  but  of  peculiar  temperament,  from 
some  internal  morbid  feeling,  or  some  distress  of  mind,  becomes  all  at  once  infatuated  as  it 
were.  He  is  seized  with  an  irresistible  desire  for  strong  drink  to  stupify  his  senses,  and  he 
plunges  into  a  course  of  the  most  degrading  and  disgusting  debauchery  for  many  days  or 
weeks  together.  He  comes  at 'last  out  of  the  paroxysm  as  from  a  dream,  and  looks  back, 
with  confused  recollection,  on  his  past  conduct,  with  penitence,  shame,  and  remorse.  The 
same  scene  is  repeated  at  some  distant  time  after  an  interval  of  perfect  sobriety;  but 
the  mind  at  last  loses  its  spring.  The  same  integrity  of  the  intellect  is  no  longer  left  to  its 
possessor  as  on  former  occasions  ;  and  a  weak  intellect,  or  complete  disorder  of  mind,  is  re¬ 
served  for  his  unsparing  abuse  of  his  natural  powers,  and  of  the  gifts  of  Providence. 
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done  so  much  to  bring  it  to  perfection  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed,  that,  in 
this  department,  the  Asylum  of  Dundee,  with  its  limited  means,  has  gone  beyond 
any  other  Institution  in  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  country. 

It  has  not,  however,  yet  reached  its  utmost  limits  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
expect,  in  a  little  time,  that  we  shall  have  a  dairy,  a  nursery,  and  a  small  farm, 
as  excellent  appendages  to  the  present  establishment, — not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  as  for  widening  the  field  of  occupation  and  enjoyment. 

Asylums  of  rural  and  domestic  economy,  of  great  practical  utility,  have  been 
introduced  at  Hanwell  in  Middlesex,  under  the  direction  of  Dr  and  Mrs  Ellis, 
who  had  formerly  established  the  same  system  at  the  celebrated  Asylum  at  Wake¬ 
field.  A  similar  plan  has  been  adopted  at  several  of  the  splendid  Lunatic  esta¬ 
blishments  of  Ireland ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  universally 
adopted,  as  the  most  rational,  efficient,  and  salutary  project  that  has  ever  been 
devised  for  the  comfort,  security,  and  recovery  of  insane  people. 

In  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
horticulture  and  agricult  ure  bave  been  carried  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  with 
great  success,  it  is  said,  in  the  cure  of  insanity,  some  time  ago  ;  but  we  have  yet 
to  learn  whether  handicraft,  and  other  employments  within  doors,  have  been 
combined  with  these  into  any  thing  like  a  regular  system. 

The  interesting  spectacle  of  so  many  mad  people  being  brought,  in  so  short 
a  time,  here,  without  constraint  or  violence  of  any  kind,  to  mingle  together 
in  the  stir  and  bustle  of  ordinary  life,  comes  with  surprise  on  every  stranger, 
and  leaves  on  the  mind  an  agreeable  impression  of  its  utility.  It  requires 
little  professional  knowledge,  or  general  science,  to  appreciate  the  powrer  of 
example,  imitation,  and  sympathy,  on  the  versatile  mind  of  these  groups  of 
insane  persons  at  their  several  wrorks  ;  or  to  perceive  the  value  of  giving  a  new 
current  to  the  thoughts,  and  a  refreshing  change  to  the  feelings,  as  the  presage 
and  the  means  of  a  solid  and  permanent  cure.  Where  such  social  engagements 
fail  to  usher  in  so  desirable  an  event,  it  is  still  consoling  to  reflect  that  our 
labour  is  not  lost  ;  and  that  we  have  been  able  to  lift  up  the  whole  assemblage 
in  the  scale  of  being,  and  to  give  them  something  more  than  the  privileges  of  a 
mere  animal  existence. 

We  cannot,  howrever,  expect  miracles  from  this,  more  than  any  other  course 
of  treatment.  Much  as  we  admire  and  value  the  auxiliary,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  hold  it  out  as  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  a  disordered  mind.  The  remedies  for 
this  must  be  discriminate  to  be  useful — they  must  be  combined  to  be  generally 
effectual. 

It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  multiply  examples,  during  the  last  year,  of 
a  salutary  change  in  the  habits,  temper,  and  conduct  of  our  patients,  since  the 
field  of  industry  has  been  opened  up  for  the  family  on  both  sides  of  the  house  ; 
but  there  are  some  whose  transformation  has  come  upon  us  with  unexpected 
delight  and  satisfaction,  and  has  added  fresh  conviction  and  practical  testimony 
of  the  value  and  powrer  of  such  resources  in  very  different  forms  of  disordered 
mind. 

A  weaver,  No.  228,  who  had  been  for  many  years  confined  here,  and  resisted 
every  remedy  for  his  recovery,  wras  subject  also  to  convulsions,  which  left  to  him 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  reason.  His  practice  wTas  to  stand  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground.  The  loom  roused  him  from  his  lethargy,  and  has  greatly  improved 
his  intellect  and  expression.  What  is  more  surprising,  the  convulsions  have 

left  him _ Another  man,  No.  393,  also  subject  to  convulsions  and  mania  of  many 

years  standing,  has  likewise  changed  his  character  since  he  began  to  drive  the 
shuttle.  The  maniacal  and  epileptic  paroxysms  have  left  him  for  two  months. 
He  is  steady,  active,  and  cheerful. — A  third  w-eaver,  No.  293,  had  long  been 
subjected  to  derangement,  and  had  lost  the  command  of  almost  every  faculty. 
Since  he  was  put  to  the  loom,  he  has  become  a  diligent  and  excellent  trades¬ 
man,  with  a  marked  improvement  in  his  mind  and  deportment — A  fourth 
weaver,  No.  533,  after  a  short  illness  of  extreme  severity,  and  total  alienation 
of  the  senses,  was  gradually  invited  to  the  loom  on  the  approach  of  conva¬ 
lescence.  He  came  to  his  right  senses  as  out  of  a  reverie,  when  he  entered 
the  factory,  and  will  soon  leave  the  House  in  perfect  soundness. — A  shoe¬ 
maker,  a  determined  suicide,  and  dangerous  to  his  family  from  his  violence 
and  peculiar  fancy,  before  he  was  brought  to  this  place,  was  induced  to  join  two 
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of  his  neighbours,  in  making  and  mending  shoes.  Ilis  reason  was  quickly  re¬ 
stored  at  his  work,  and  the  desire  for  self-destruction  entirely  left  him.  He  has 
since  gone  home  in  perfect  health. — One  of  his  companions,  equally  violent,  but 
without  the  disposition  to  suicide,  has  been  as  fortunate  in  his  recovery,  and  has 
gone  home  with  great  satisfaction  to  his  friends. — The  other  shoemaker  has 
been  a  very  dangerous  maniac,  and  required  strict  watching  for  many  years  in 
this  House ;  but,  since  he  was  put  to  work  at  his  trade,  he  has  conducted  him¬ 
self  with  perfect  propriety  in  every  respect,  though  we  are  afraid  he  never  can 
be  entrusted  with  the  paring  knife  at  home. 

These  are  a  few,  out  of  the  many,  who  have  derived  signal  benefit  from  the 
power  of  association  and  active  exercise.  On  the  female  side  of  the  House,  the 
cases  of  successful  treatment,  under  this  gentle  discipline,  have  been  neither  less 
numerous  nor  less  interesting.  A  woman,  No.  281,  whose  violence,  obstinacy, 
and  perversity  of  disposition  had  greatly  aggravated  the  features  of  her  disordered 
understanding,  long  bade  defiance  to  every  sort  of  treatment.  She  has  come 
at  last  to  the  work-room,  and  undergone  a  singular  revolution. — Another, 
No.  436,  equally  violent,  disgusting  in  her  habits,  and  subject  to  convulsions, 
has  been  no  less  fortunate  in  escaping  maniacal  excitement,  or  the  return  of  fits. 
The  whole  female  wards  bear  ample  testimony  to  Mrs  Hunter’s  successful  labours 
in  bringing  almost  every  patient  to  do  something  useful  to  their  health,  or 
amusing  to  their  minds. 

It  is  surely  remarkable,  that  not  only  periodical  mania,  but  periodical  convul¬ 
sions  so  often  dependant  on  organic  disease,  should  have  been  not  only  suspended 
for  months  together,  after  having  returned  at  frequent  intervals,  for  a  number 
of  years,  in  spite  of  very  active  treatment,  and  that  this  unhappy  combination 
of  disease  should  at  last  have  yielded  to  the  united  influence  of  these  moral  and 
physical  means. 

There  is  little  reason  to  fear  any  relaxation  of  the  spring  that  has  set  our 
machinery  in  motion ;  neither  is  there  any  visible  sign  of  relapse  into  their 
original  apathy,  idleness,  or  violence,  among  those  who  have  been  led  to  join 
the  busy  circle ;  nor  the  most  remote  apprehensions  of  danger,  either  to  the 
patients  themselves,  or  to  their  neighbours,  from  their  wholesome  and  enlivening 
exertions.  Nothing  of  a  rebellious  spirit,  or  discontented  mind,  has  ever  been 
in  any  way  manifested ;  no  strike  among  our  factory  weavers  ;  every  thing  goes 
on  in  harmony  and  peace. 

We  have  great  reason  to  complain  that  patients  are  still  frequently  sent  to  this 
place  without  any  previous  notice  whatever,  without  the  requisite  documents, 
and  without  any  history  of  the  patient’s  case.  This  has  often  led  to  the  most 
injurious  delay,  and  painful  embarrassment. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  propriety,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  strict 
compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  Asylum,  or  to  point  out  to  the  public 
how  much  the  interest  of  the  patients  is  involved  in  a  correct  statement  being 
furnished  of  their  case,  which,  in  general,  may  so  easily  be  obtained. 
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OF  THE 

DUNDEE  LUNATIC  ASYLUM  ACCOUNTS, 
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To  Expenditure — 

By  Income — 

Salaries  &  wages, 

£539 

9 

4 

Board  tor  patients,  £3009  2  1 

Bread, 

139 

2 

0 

Donations,  legacies, 

Butcher  meat, 

218 

14 

0 

and  subscriptions,  as 

Beer, 

76 

11 

0 

under,  .  .  202  9  0 

Meal  and  barley, 

147 

9 

4 

3211 

11 

1 

Milk, 

159 

4 

10 

Fish, 

9 

1 

6 

Potatoes, 

74 

14 

6 

Tea  and  coffee, 

55 

1 

11 

Sugar, 

50 

18 

3 

Groceries, 

11 

15 

5 

Soap, 

84 

8 

6 

Butter  and  cheese, 

54 

18 

10 

Candles  and  oil, 

12 

17 

9 

Coals, 

107 

2 

0 

Medicines, 

11 

10 

0 

Incidental  expences  163 

11 

10 

Rental, 

30 

7 

0 

Interest, 

252 

3 

l 

.£2189  1 

1 

Excess  of  Income, 

• 

• 

1022  10 

0 

£3211  11 

1 

£3211 

11 

1 

STATE  OF  THE  DEBT. 

To  provisions  in  the 

By  borrowed  p1  bonds,  .  £6000 

0 

0 

house, 

£157 

6 

8 

Do.  receipts,  .  1072 

19 

3 

Store  for  patients, 

7 

15 

7 

Boards  advanced,  .  .  34 

10 

11 

Advanced  for  do. 

and  to  the  su- 

perintendent, 

80 

16 

6 

Boards,  &c.  out- 

standing. 

228 

2 

11 

Treasurer,  . 

308 

12 

4 

£782  14 

0 

Debt  carried  down, 

• 

• 

6324  16 

2 

£7107  10 

2 

£7107 

10 

2 

STATE  OF 

THE  PROPERTY. 

To  furniture, 

£81 

7 

8 

By  Debt  brought  down,  .  £6324 

16 

2 

Plans,  &c.  . 

38 

0 

0 

Property  belonging  to  the 

Mason  work,  . 

349 

0 

0 

Institution,  .  .  15,354 

6 

6 

Wright  do. 

205 

0 

0 

Slater  do. 

60 

0 

0 

Plumber  do. 

25 

0 

0 

Plaster  do. 

19 

17 

0 

Smith  do. 

4 

17 

0 

£783  1 

8 

Expended  on  the  Asylum, 

(in 

- 

eluding  furniture) 

at 

30th 

March,  1833, 

• 

20,896  1 

0 

£21,679  2  8  £21,679  2  8 


Charles  Y.  Rogers,  Treasurer. 

We  have  examined  the  Books,  of  which  the  above  is  an  Abstract,  and 
found  the  same  correct. 

(Signed)  John  Thain, 

John  M.  Lindsay, 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


For  the  Year  ending  31sf  March  1834. 


Subscriptions. 

Thomas  Davidson,  Esq., 

£1 

1 

0 

David  Martin,  Esq., 

1 

1 

0 

Mrs  McDonald, 

1 

1 

0 

Patrick  Scott,  Esq., 

1 

1 

0 

Robert  Stirling,  Esq., 

1 

1 

0 

A  Friend,  .  .  , 

1 

1 

0 

£ti 

Donations. 

Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.,  Linlathen 

£50 

0 

0 

Dr  Haslam,  London, 

2 

0 

0 

A  Lady,  by  Mr  John  Todd, 

i 

1 

0 

The  Friends  of  a  late  patient,  « 

5 

13 

6 

Charity  box  at  the  Asylum, 

2 

8 

6 

£61 

Legacies. 

Mrs  Ebenezer  Anderson, 

£45 

0 

0 

David  Cook,  Esq., 

90 

0 

0 

£135  0  0 


£202  9  0 


C 


NUMBER  GENERALLY  EMPLOYED. 


Male. 

Female 

Total. 

Teasing  hemp  and  tow  ropes,  and  picking  oakum, 

17 

17 

Shoemaking  and  mending, 

Weaving  linen  for  sheeting,  &c.  and  cotton  stripped 

1 

1 

shirting  and  bagging,  .... 

9 

9 

Tailoring,  ...... 

1 

1 

Matmaking,  .... 

1 

1 

Cutting  firewood,  ..... 

1 

1 

Gardening,  trenching,  and  laying  out  grounds,  &c. 

14 

14 

Mangling  clothes,  ..... 

1 

1 

Pumping  water  for  the  use  of  the  establishment,  . 

2 

2 

Domestic  purposes,  ..... 

1 

1 

Dressmaking,  ..... 

2 

2 

Shoebinding,  ..... 

2 

2 

Spinning,  ...... 

Shirtmaking,  ..... 

12 

12 

4 

4 

Winding  for  weavers,  .... 

6 

6 

Knitting,  ...... 

6 

6 

Quilting,  ...... 

1 

1 

Upholstery  work,  ..... 

2 

2 

Staymaking,  ..... 

1 

1 

Flowering  muslin,  ..... 

1 

1 

Fringemaking,  ..... 

1 

1 

Repairing  bedding  and  clothes,  &c. 

3 

3 

Assisting  servants  in  laundry, 

2 

2 

Do.  do.  scullery,  .... 

2 

2 

Do.  do.  kitchen, 

1 

1 

Do.  do.  bed-rooms, 

2 

2 

Total, 

48 

48 

96 

N.  B — With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  above  list  includes  all  the  paupers  in 
the  Asylum. 


1  web  of  cotton  stripped  shirting  wove,  190  yards. 

28  webs  of  bagging  wove,  1760  yards. 

40  webs  of  linen  wove,  4480  yards. 

52  pairs  leather  shoes  made. 

35  pairs  leather  slippers  made. 

22  pairs  girth  slippers  made. 

75  pairs  leather  shoes  mended. 

31  pairs  trowsers  made,  A 
10  cloth  vests  made,  f 

4  cloth  jackets  made,  {in  addition  to  many  mended. 

4  cloth  coats  made,  j 
15  door  mats  made, 

20  cwt.  of  oakum  picked. 

30  cwt.  of  hemp  and  tow  ropes  teazed. 

20  short  gowns  made. 

50  long  gowns  made. 

44  aprons  made. 

43  petticoats  made. 

80  caps  made. 

41  shifts  made. 

150  pairs  stockings  knitted. 

68  mattrasses  made. 

80  bolster  cases  made. 

117  pillow  cases  made. 

60  pairs  sheets  made. 

102  shirts  made. 

The  ladies  occupy  part  of  their  time  in  netting,  carpet  and  rug  work,  knotting, 
and  fancy  works  of  all  kinds. 


